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request furnished for publication in the Wisconsin JouRNAL or EpvucarTion.] 

It is one of the characteristics of the natural sciences that render 
their study so alluring, that, although the ‘“ book-work” involved in 
the acquisition of their chief principles is often dry and uninviting; 
yet, when this is once mastered, their practical pursuit affords one of 
the highest and, at the same time, one of the purest pleasures which 
it may be our privilege to enjoy. 

Pre-eminent in this respect are those branches of science—botany, 
zoology, and geology, of which the two former are best adapted, from 
the abundance of specimens which may be readily procured, for prac- 
tical instruction and observation in the school-room. Geology, it is 
true, is a most inviting study, but in Michigan, owing to the absence 
of so many formations of fossiliferous rocks and to the scarcity of 
exposures in many parts of the country, it does not present so wide 
afield as do botany and zoology. : 

The study of botany affords such strong inducements for its culti- 
vation in the beauty of the plants of which it treats, and in the com- 
parative ease with which they may be obtained and studied, and the 
works on the subject, within the reach of all, are so numerous and 
excellent that we need no stimulus to devote ourselves to it. 

It has been different with zoology, and especially that portion of it 
which treats of insects. Although these small creatures in the ele- 
gance of their forms and gorgeousness of their coloring often sur- 
pass the fairest creatures of the floral world, and offer inducements 
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for their special investigation, and excellent treatises on the structure 
and general classification of animals are abundant, yet, until quite 
recently, special descriptions of the insects of North America have 
been sadly wanting, and the study has not received that impetus, has 
not met with that attention in our schools which its importance de. 
serves. 

+ The advantages arising from the prosecution of this study are 
pretty generally admitted. No special arguments, therefore, are 
needed to show its value. A word, however, may be said. The ben- 
efits may be two-fold: the first affecting the physical comforts of 
man; the second his mental and moral condition. 


Many species of insects are so injurious to vegetable growth that 
when they abound in large numbers they become a source of great 
and wide-spread devastation. A scientific knowledge of their habits 
and structure has served, in many instances, to check the scourge and 
prove a blessing to its fortunate possessors and those whom they may 
enlighten upon the subject. I shall give you one example. The 
Grape Phylloxera, which has caused such general injury to the vine- 
yards in this country and in France, has only recently been under- 
stood. Naturalists of these two countries, prominent among whom 
is Prof. Riley, State Entomologist of Missouri, entertain hopes that 
the destructive work may be checked by the plans devised. Prof. 
Riley says: “If $1,000,000,000 could extirpate the last individual of 
this insect host from her soil, France would be cheaply rid of her en- 
emy. Had the world twenty years ago possessed the knowledge we 
at at present have of this insect and of its dangerous power, a few 
francs might have originally stayed its invasion of that great vine- 
growing and wine-making country.” Of the second class of benefits, 
I would merely observe at this point, that the study of natural histo- 
ry cultivates the observing powers, it encourages the habit of correct 
and unprejudiced observation, it enables us to suspend our judgment 
in cases of doubt, it teaches us to search for general principles, and it 
engenders in its earnest votaries a humility of spirit, and proves to 
them indisputably the existence of a unity of design and a marvelous 
handiwork ascribable only to an All-wise and Infinite Being. 

The objection may be raised that it is not expedient or advisableto 


introduce this study into our schools, inasmuch as arithmetic, ge0g- 
raphy, grammar, and the other seemingly more necessary and indis- 
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pensable branches demand all the time of both teacher and pupils. 
This is true, perhaps, in the case of a large majority of our schools. 
But is it necessary, or even beneficial, to devote so much time to 
arithmetic, with its sub-divisions of intellectual, written, and practi- 
cal—primary, intermediate, and higher? to the repetition, hour by 
hour, of wordy rules in grammar which the student repeats, parrot- 
like, or ticks out aimlessly as a clock does the minutes away? to the 
memorizing of such forms as: “And it will require as many apples 
as six is contained times in forty-two, which are seven times; there- 
fore, it will require seven apples” ? 

What Prof. Harlow did for the village school in Hitcham, by in- 
introducing the study of botany, and in arousing a hitherto unknown 
enthusiasm among the scholars for their general school duties, any 
ambitious teacher, possessed of the requisite energy and determina- 
tion, could successfully approximate with the branch under consider- 
ation. When Prof. Harlow left his position at Cambridge, and went 
to Hitcham, we are told that there was but a single, very poor school 
in the parish, but he lost no time in making it better. He was 
obliged to deal with the children of illiterate and indifferent peasants, 
yet, by bringing his scientific resources to bear upon them, such 
success attended his efforts that his humble parish school acquired a 
national reputation; and when determining the policy of its public 
schools, Parliament sent a delegation to inquire into his plan. “He 
struck out boldly,” says an able journal, and did a thing unheard of 
in England, which was to introduce his favorite science of botany 
into a school for children of the lowest classes. His object was to 
break in upon the slavish and stupefying routine of the school-room, 
and to substitute for the endless drudgery of lesson learning from 
books, the exercise of the childish faculties upon nature itself. He 
introduced a study which excited their interest and awakened their 
minds to spontaneous action, expanded their reasoning powers, and 
furnished them with innocent and natural amusement in their leisure 
hours, which so many idly throw away when their required work is 
done.” , 

That the study of zoology would bring about such a result as sure- 
ly, if not more certainly, there can be no question. | With'our pres- 
ent facilities, with excellent elementary text books issued, the favor- 
able situation of all district schools, and: indeed of all schools, for 
collecting specimens of insect and other forms of animal life, I firmly 
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believe that a great work might be done in enkindling in the ming 
of our pupils a thirst for investigation, and teaching them how to ug 
their minds in collecting and arranging facts and thinking for then. 
selves. It is not my purpose in presenting this paper to-day to ask 
you to make this study obligatory, or to introduce it into your schools 
in the the same sense in which arithmetic, geography, and grammar 
are introduced, but I earnestly appeal to take up the subject with the 
double purpose of teaching it not only for instruction, in the highest 
sense of the word, but also for recreation—to teach it in a manner 
quite different from that followed in giving instruction in the con. 
mon school branches, and to show it a novelty in your own school- 
rooms, that shall make your pupils “all eyes and ears,” and brimful 
of expectant curiosity. I think I hear some of your say it is a diff- 
cult matter, indeed, to arouse such interest in youthful minds. By 
no means. We must not forget that children are naturally full of 
wonderment and inquisitiveness for all that is rare and curious, as is 
shown by the numberless questions they ask. We have no need to 
excite interest; it already exists. In youthful minds the organs of 
the senses are set wide. In the ordinary systems of education the 
process applied has a tendency to close them up during the very pe- 


‘ 


riod when an opposite result is to be sought. 

When shall we teach it? How shall we teach it? With the abil- 
ity to answer these questions, and the disposition to enter upon the 
work, the labor is half accomplished. And first, when shall we teach 
it? Shall we assign a lesson to be committed from text-books, each 
forenoon or each afternoon session? No. Shall we map out a daily 
programme, a half hour in which to listen to recitations by our pv- 
pils of what they have learned from a book? Again I reply, No. 
Let the teacher so arrange his work that he shall have twenty wiz- 
utes or half an hour, two or three times each week, to spend in ques- 
tioning and talking to the children, with specimens befor them, when 
he shall recite and they listen. It is not expedient that this for the 
present, perhaps, be made a regular study; the time has not arrived 
for such an innovation. One hour a week, or three lessons of twenty 


minutes éach, of oral instruction, is sufficient during the summer 
months to accomplish much, and may, perchance, enkindle some !a- 
tent sparks into flames of inquiry that shall glow with unwonted 
vigor in hitherto indifferent minds. 
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How shall we teach it? The first requisite is, the teacher must fill 
hig mind with a knowledge of the subject, if he has not already an 
acquaintance with its teachings. Undoubtedly many teachers in our 
public schools have given it no attention. It will be an easy and a ° 
pleasant task, however, to procure suitable text-books, and to master 
the outlines of the science. That admirable little work, “ First Book 
of Zoology,” by Prof. Edward Morse, is the best introduction to the 
subject published in this country. The happy language of the au- 
thor, the beautiful illustrations, the typographical execution, and the 
general finish of the work are unrivalled. The reader is led on from 
chapter to chapter an unconscious captive to the charming story of 
the master. I know of no book so suitable for a first reading, and so 
appropriate for the purpose under consideration. For pursuing the 
subject further, Nicholson’s Text-Book of Zoology, as also his Manu- 
al, will be found very serviceable. If it be desired to investigate the 
structure of shell-fish specially, Woodward’s Manual of Mollusea 
may be procured; for an acquaintance with insects, Packard’s Guide 
to the Study of Insects; for birds, Baird’s History of North American 
Birds; for fish, Agassiz’s excellent publications. The Popular Sci- 
ence Monthly and the American Naturalist will furnish much valu- 
adle information. The student of zoology will find it to his advant- 
age to send to the Peabody Academy of Science, Salem, Mass., for 
alist of monographs and general scientific works; also, for a cata- 
logue of the publications by the Smithsonian Institute, Washington. 
Besides these, there are the standard works of Hooker, Tenney, Car- 
penter, Owen, Ogilvie, Huxley, and many others, so numerous have 
become the publications of late years upon the delightful study. 

Let us suppose the teacher is ready to commence the work of in- 
struction. Let him request each of his pupils, some afternoon, to 
bring a grasshopper, a butterfly, or a cricket, to school next day, an- 
nouncing that he wishes to say something about them. You may 
rest assured they will do as requested. With specimens before them, 
they should be questioned concerning the number of legs the insect 
possesses, the number of wings, of body segments, lateral append- 
ages, mouth pieces, and so on. They should be taught the proper 
names of these parts, and be asked to describe their shape and appear- 
ance. This exercise may be continued at the next lesson, with an- 
other insect. and the points of difference and resemblance between 
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the two indicated. “[The teacher should make constant use of th 
blackboard, sketching, however roughly it may be, representations of, 
the objects examined, and writing the correct name opposits: each 
part. He should insist upon the scholars making copies of the 
sketches, and encourage them to make drawings of the specimens 
they secure. Of course they will make awkward work of it at first, 
but the exercise is a most pleasant and novel one, to which they vill 
apply themselves with much interest. The value of drawing in the 
study of zoology cannot be overestimated. Prof. Morse says: “A 
figure may often be studied carefully, and yet only an imperfect idea 
be formed of it; but, when it has been once copied, the new points 
gained repay all the trouble spent in the task. It makes little differ. 
ence whether the pupil is proficient in drawing or not; it shouldh: 
strenuously insisted upon by the teacher.” Agassiz invariably placed 
before his pupils specimens, and told them to see all they could and 
afterwards to copy the figures. For another day, the scholars may 
bring all the insects they can collect, and be told to place those 
without wings in one group, those with two wings in another, and 
those having four in a third. Thus they will learn to compare, class 
ify, and draw conclusions from the facts acquired. Still another day 
they may arrange them with reference to some other fundamental 
feature. This method may not furnish a natural classification in all 
cases, yet their powers of observation will be greatly strengthened 
and their minds disciplined by the process. This collection, arrange- , 
ment, and rearrangement of animal forms will furnish the very best 
object lessons, which in many instances may be kept up during youth, 
and finally merge into the original investigations of the scientist. 
Children take intense delight in watching strange insects, or gather: ’ 
ing their pockets full of pebbles and shells. A little sympathy will 
lead them to make considerable advancement in the inquiry into the 
qualities and structures of living organisms. 

To bring about the object desired, it will not be necessary that the - 
children provide themselves with text-books. Let this be optional 
with them. Agassiz’s example as a teacher of zoology has heen of 
great value in showing the importance of teachings by things really 
existing, and not by volumes. He appealed at once to the eye and to 
the ear, thus naturally forming the habit of attention, which is 
difficult to accomplish from the study of books. 

The teacher will have opportunities, as occasion may offer during 
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the course of instruction, of presenting to his pupils an outline class- 
ification of the animal world. To aid the memory it will be found a 
good plan to print the classification on a sheet of brown paper in 
sufficiently large letters to be seen by all the members of the class at 
their seats.. When it is desired to preserve sketches of special animal 
structures, it will be found that very good representations may be 
made with charcoal upon large sheets of brown paper. 

Naturalists have divided the animal kingdom into two great por- 
tions—the Invertebrates, those having no vertebral column or back- 
bone; and the Vertebrates. The former are further divided by some 
into the sub-kingdoms Protozoa, Coeleaterata, Annuloida, Annulosa, 
and Mollusca. 

The Protozoa, as the name indicates, are the lowest or first forms 
of animal life, generally microscopic, having no definite parts, no 
permanent body, cavity, and no nervous system. Jf a drop of blood 
be examined under a microscope, a cluster of little, reddish bodies 
will be observed, and interspersed among these, a number of transpa- 
rent, jelly-like particles. If one of the latter be closely watched, it 
will be noticed that it is continually changing its form, thrusting out 
an arm here, and withdrawing another there, and working its way 
among its red-hued neighbors. It has no feet, no eyes, no senses, no 
permanent cavities—a strange little thing, the haman Amoeba, which 
may be taken as the type of the Protozoa. After a somewhat simi- 
lar manner the remaining sub-kingdoms may be described. 

To trace the gradual development of the nervous, circulatory, and 
other systems, and of the lateral appendages for special uses, as mag- 
uified in animals from the lowest to the highest organization, will 
furnish most instructive and interesting lessons for pupils as they be- 
come better acquainted with the subject. 

The prevailing ignorance respecting the habits and structure of the 
commonest animals around us is to be deeply lamented when we re- 
flect how much food for thought, and what an endless field for inves- 
tigation they present. How are pupils, for instance, would stare if 
told that bees study geometry, or that crows can count three! How 
big their eyes would grow at the declaration that the hairs of their 
heads were hollow, or that dragon-flies occasionally eat their own 
tails! What per cent. of our population know that the lively chirp 
af the cricket is caused by rapidly rubbing its wings together, or that 
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some wasps sleep while suspended by their jaws from blades of grass? 
That a frog has no ribs, or that he swallows the end of his own 
tongue? How many are aware that a butterfly has thirty thousand 
eyes, or that if a man were proportionately as powerful as a flea, he 
could leap one hundred and twenty feet at a bound? that toads 
sometimes swallow their own skin, or that oysters’ ears are in their 


heels? 

Fellow teachers: It is from such considerations as have been meu- 
tioned in your hearing that I have been induced to lay before you 
this paper, and have made bold to present a few suggestions regard- 
ing the study of zoology in schools. A great and most responsible 
work has been placed in our hands, that of educating two classes of 
minds—the one interested and eager to learn, the other careless and 
indifferent. It is the latter wno need our care, our anxieties, those 
slighted ones around whom we should throw every cord that will 
serve to draw them to the sources of knowledge. For our task of 
arousing their interest we need every assistance, and the study of the 
forms which an Infinite Being has created, will often enable us to 
succeed when all other plans have proved of no avail. 

Teeunmseh, Mich. Z. C. SPENCER. 


CENTENNIAL MUSINGS—II. 


Then and now; now and hence. 

It was a well-known custom among the ancient Romans, that when 
a young man had attained the age of manhood he should adopt a dif- 
ferent style of dress from that which he had been accustomed to wear 
during his minority. This garment was called the toga virilis, or 
badge of manhood, which consisted of a gown shaped in a particular 
fashion now no longer in use. The toga virilis thus marked the main 
epoch or turning-point in the young man’s history, and its assump- 
tion by him, when of age, was always looked forward to with mingled 
emotions of pleasure and pride by his parents er guardians; and the 
youth himself well understood that as soon as he was entitled to wear 
this coveted gown he must henceforth put away childish things and 
endeavor to quit himself in all respects as became a man and a Ro- 
man. A feast was usually given upon such occasions, and the friends 
of the household were invited to the celebration. 
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Now, this great feast brother Jonathan has prepared on the occa- 
sion of his attaining is majority, and putting on his toga virilis; 
and acknowledging a relationship as extensive as the race, he has in- 
vited all the world to come and partake of a splendid banquet at 
which there will doubtless be an abundant supply of the “feast of 
reason, if not of the “flow of soul.” In obedience to the cordial 
invitation issued, friends and acquaintances representing almost every 
variety in Blumenbach’s great five-fold division of the human family 
are crowding in from all quarters to congratulate the young Ameri- 
can giant on his astonishing size and growth, considering his years, 
and to offer and to receive all the usual compliments. Among the 
surging crowd that throngs from every nook and corner of the civil- 
ized and semi-civilized world, comes a personage evidently of note, 
from his mien and Jooks—one, in fact, whom Johnathan could not 
very easily forget even were he to try—and one who, moreover, would 
perhaps tind it equally difficult to forget him—of course, is meant no 
less an individual than Mr. John Bull, of England, his paternal an- 
eestor! A grave, portly old gentleman he certainly appears, with 
gray hairs but ruddy looks and eye undimmed, dressed in a somewhat 
old-fashioned style, having a huge bunch of gold seals and other 
trinkets dangling from his fob, and a small portion of an enormously 
plethoric pocket-book just visible above the breast-pocket of his 
ample coat. And while, after dinner, the rest of the guests are in- 
dulging in such post-prandial gossip as is tsual at such gatherings, 
complimenting each other on their looks and appearance, ete., etc., 
we may fancy that, as “ blood is thicker than water,” the benevolent 


old gentleman in question would find an early opportunity of draw- 


ing aside into a quiet corner his near relative for a little confidential 
family talk, thus addressing him: 

“My dear boy, believe me; I am as proud of this great occasion as 
of any event in my whole life! Not the glorious news of Trafalgar, 
nor of Waterloo, nor of the quelling of the great Indian mutiny, im- 
parted to me more real, more exquisite pleasure. You may smile, 
but indeed it is true. I am glad, beyond expression, to have lived to 
see the time when my oldest and worthiest son is of age, to assume 


the tog vivilis, and to become “one of us”; and my prayer is that 
he may never be so far left to himself as to soil his virile gown. My 


present homily shall be brief. but to the point. To begin with, let 
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me beg of you, for your own sake, never to pilfer or steal, under 
whatever disguise the dishonest act may be capable of concealment, 
Don’t do it, my son; don’t do it; nor allow others to do it for you, 
Remember your high origin, contemplate your glorious destiny. Re. 
member that you come of a good, honest stock, that held such loose- 
ness of morals as you are blamed with, in utter detestation. Never, 
on any account, descend to low, grovelling tricks to make money to 
be spent in vulgar luxury and eftieminacy. Always live within your 
income, as I have done; be frugal, honest, temperate, and industrious; 
as becomes a young man who has yet his character and fortune to 
make in the world. But to change the subject. Well do I remen- 
ber that, even as a mere stripling, you are uncommonly plucky. You 
always liked to have your own way, from the time when but a mere 
child; you one day, on my asking a little of your loose change, got 


in a towering passion and tore all my stamps into shreds in broad- 
daylight, and putting crape on your face that I-mightn’t know you, 
threw all my nice Congo and Young Hysoninto the sea! Then I would 
have beaten you to a jelly, but you ran away for help, got up a fuss 
about it, published your declaration of /mpudence, (as I called it,) 


and with the assistance of a chap called John Crappeau, whom I see 
there gesticulating at the front window, got me on my back, when | 
had no help for it but to “acknowledge the corn” and start for home, 
badly crippled. But all this and much more, believe me, is long 
since forgotten and forgiven. Let us now be friends, sincere friends, 
from this day forth forever! May no narrow jealousies or hasty mis- 
understanding ever sever the strong ties of friendship and consan- 
guinity that ought always to bind us together. Comineice as you 
well know, commerce has been my hobby, and the means of my en- 
richment, as it will yet be of vours: but the world is wide, with room 
enough for both to trade to our heart's content. As friends there is 
nothing which it is impossible for us to achieve in the way of im- 
proving the condition of mankind, while without co-operation it is a 
hopeless task. Better for the earth that its solid globe should be rent 
in pieces by a comet, swallowed up by an earthquake, or drowned in 
flood, than that we should compete in any other field than that of 
social industry! For I really begin to think that guns and drums 
and bombshells, and such like warlike trumpery, are, after all, but the 
relics of a barbarous age, and”— 

The old gentleman, who had but lately been atttending the ” May 
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meetings” at home, was getting warm with his theme; but noticing 
that his youthful companion’s attention was beginning to flag, and 
that he was more occupied in surveying himself and his new toga 
virilis in an opposite mirror, he made a polite bow, gave Jonathan 
his hand, and was soon lost in the crowd of guests. 

But to be serious; it is of the last importance for the new genera- 
tion of teachers, as well as others, to inform themselves well on “ Pol- 
itics for young America,” not less than on other branches of useful 
knowledge. They cannot otherwise intelligently identify themselves 
with the living questions and issues of the day, or help to forward 
salutary public measures. Eternal vigilance is ever the price of lib- 
erty. Just about this time, one hundred years ago, the question of 
entire separation from the mother country was most anxiously dis- 
cussed by the patriots of this country, and for a time the scales hung 
in the balance. But at length the die was cast. And now the tree 
of liberty, civil and religious, has been planted in this land for a cen- 
tury, and has taken firm root in the soil; and with its leaves of ever- 
lasting green, its beauteous blossoms, and ever-spreading branches, it 
not only delights the eyes of all beholders, but stands, and ever will 
stand, as an emblem of that unconquerable, deathless hatred of op- 
pression which dwells in in the heart of man, and which, even in a 
corrupt, self-seeking age and generation, affords the truest promise ot 


the ultimate political and social regeneration of mankind. 
G. H. 


Wo ee 8 


WE teachers weave the webs of many lives, putting in here a rep- 
mand, there a smile of approval, a word of counsel or encourage- 
ment, and how often we feel disheartened because we cannot at once 
see the result of our efforts! But when all is done, and the web of 
each life unrolled, may there be found woven by our hands many 
sweet flowers of Patience, many fair buds of Hope.—I1linois School- 


master, 
Raa 


Goop manners are the blossoms of sense and, it may be added, of 
good feeling, too, for if the law of kindness be written in the 
heart it will lead to that disinterestedness in little things as well as 
in great things—the desire to oblige, the attention to the gratifica- 
tion of others, which is the foundation of good manners. 
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FAREWELL. 
ead at the closing session of the Lyceum, Oshkosh Normal Schoo). } 
Summer breezes faintly blowing 
Bring to us a low farewell; 
Noble rivers proudly flowing, 
June-lit meadows softly glowing, 
Echo back the parting knell. 


Weary swallows home are flying, 
Sunset lingers in the west; 

Lovely day is slowly dying, 

Our good-byes a gentle sighing 
Mingle with the hymn of rest. 


Gathered roses round us fading, 
When they lose their brilliant hue, 
Gentle breezes sweetly lading, 
All the evening air pevading, 
Softly bid a fond adieu. 


Heavy are our hearts with sorrow 
As the parting hour draws nigh; 

And we vainly seek to borrow 

Gladness from the dark to-morrow, 
Clouded by the sad good-bye. 





Hope our future days may brighten, 
Though the past for aye hath flown ; 
Love, our every pleasure heighten— 
Faith, our earthly burdens lighten 
As we near the great Unknown. 


Plaintive chimes of wondrous sweetness 
Linger round the midnight bell, 

While the hours with magic fleetness, 

Reaching sombre, grim completeness, 


Echo back the lasé farewell. ; 
JULIA CLARK 


THOSE two or three “big, bad boys,” if fairly won over to your 
side, will ensure the success of your school. If you want to fail, 





recognize in them a permanent opposition. 


Never show your class a second time ignorance or uncertainty up- 
on a point upon which you could have informed yourself. 












SOLUTION. 








SOLUTION. 
{See problem March No., p. 93.] 
es To find the length of arc A BU. 
| = 1. To find radius—R 
_, R= VG yt Ro 
| \ R? = (5)? + (R—4)? = 25 + R*°—8R + 16 
(* | 8 R= 41 or R = 5.125. 
A ‘ 2 ‘¢ 2. To find number of degrees in arc: 
livers. i R—4 1.125 
ne Nat. cosine A O B = ——- =——-=.21951. 
R 5.125 
AOB= 77 19’ of whole are = 154° 38’. 
3. To find length of arc: 
154° 38’ S« 3.1416 5.125 
Arc AB C = = 18.831. Aus. 





180 
The following formula from “ Haswell’s Table Book” will give the are ABC 
V C? + 45? x 10 V" 
Length of arc = ———— — +2C'. 
15 C? + 33 -V* 
In which C = chord of arc. 
V = versed sine. 





aa 
\a) 

Also the following from “ Davies’ Mathematical Dictionary” will give the 
are nearly: 


C'= chord of half the arc = \ V? + 


8c'—C 
Are = — 


a4 
” 





W. A. TRUESDALE. 
=» 0 = 


How To Make CuinpREN Morat.—I sometimes think that instead 
of beginning, as we do with a whvle heaven and earth embracing 
theory of duty to God and man, it might be better to adopt with our 
children the method of dealing only with each particular instance ot 
moral obligation empirically as it occurs; with each particular inci- 
dent of life, detached, as it were, from the notion of a formal system, 
code, or theory of religious beliéf, until the recurrence of the same 
rules of morality under the same governing principle, invoked only 
in immediate application to some instance of conduct or incident of 
personal experience, built up by degrees a body of precedent which 
would have the force and efficacy of law before it was theoretically 
inculeated as such. Whoever said that principles were moral habits, 
spoke, it seems to me, a valuable truth, not generally sufficiently rec- 
ognized or acted upon in the task of education.— Mrs. Kemble, in the 
Atlantic. 
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SELECTED. 


DEVOTION IN THE TEACHER. 


The trame of mind in which a teacher daily enters his school-room 
is of inexpressible importance. All his personal interests, his busi- 
ness connections, his schemes of agrrandizement or of pleasure, 
should be left behind him. The devotion and concentration of all 
his faculties are the property of his school. He should meeet his pu- 
pils with serenity, both of the heart and of the countenance. The 
storm which envelopes a school during the day, and blights all its 
joys and its benefits, is often only the spreading abroad of the cloud 
that lowered upon the teacher’s brow in the morning. A teacher, 
more than any other man, should reserve all his energies for his great 
work. When an advocate is to argue an important case at the bar of 
a court, or when an orator is to address an assembly on some great 
public question, he trains himself for the occasion. He regulates his 
diet. He abandons company to seek the refreshment of sleep. He 
spurns the temptation of any pleasure whose indulgence may abate 
one jot of his body’s vigor, or extinguish one spark of his spirit’s 
fire. He stands sovereign over himself, holding appetite and sense in 
subjection to his will, that, when the hour of trial comes, no error or 
oversight of the mind, no lapse or failure even in the tones of his 
voice, or the wafture of the hand, shall dim the lustre of a brilliant 
consummation. If these observances are worthy of so much atten- 
tion, when men—almost impassive men—are to be affected, what de- 
votion should be bestowed both upon purpose and demeanor, when 
we are to appear before impressible children? If the sentiment of 
the community demands all this when an assembly of adult men and 
women are to be addressed—who hold impressions with but little 
more tenacity than water holds them, and from whose minds, as soon 
as the impressions are made, they begin to fade away and are obliter- 
ated—what care and effort can be deemed excessive as a preparation 
for acting on children, in whose minds all impressions brighten and 
deepen by the lapse of time? If the teacher enters his school-room 
in the morning with a querulous spirit, or a beclouded intellect, in- 
stead of attributing to his scholars any unusual perversity or obtuse- 
ness, let him ask himself where he was the evening before: what up- 
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timely hours he kept; what improper indulgences he yielded to; 

what cause for the exhaustion either of body or mind, in regard to’ 
himself, may have engendered suspicions of refractoriness or of stu- 

pidity on the part of his charge. For the noble office of improving 

others, the first step of the preparation is self-improvement. For 

those who serve at the altar of this ministry, “the first act is the pu- 

rification of the worshipper.” —Horace Mann. 


-—>--g>— 


EDUCATION AND CRIME. 


{Mr. 8. H. White, Principal of the Peoria County (LIl.) Normal 
School, read a very thoughtful paper on the matters named, before 
the Illinois State Teachers’ Association, in December last. In sum- 
marizing his discussion of the subject he presents the points given 
below, which furnish food for reflection. Slowly the advanced thought 
of the age is realizing the importance of prevention rather than cure 
in dealing both with physical and moral disease, and that enlightened 
humanity is better than vindictive measures. | 

That education tends to diminish crime. 

That enough of education to add value to labor done, to affect a 
man’s social status, is necessary to influence, in any marked degree, 
the amount of crime. 

That intemperance and poverty are only secondary causes of erime, 
a neglected education being the ultimate cause. 

That the causes which result in the formation of character may be 
reduced to two—heredity and environment. 

That the latter of these is included in the term education, and that 
the traits transmitted by the former may be affected by education 
continued through generations. 

In view of these propositions, it is suggested that our present sys- 
tem of education should be extended downward, so as to embrace the 
Kindergarten, by whose influence the early impressions and habits of 
children shall be salutary and elevating in character. 

Also, that a properly varied and continuous occupation of both 
body and mind is necessary to avoid the inclination to habits whose 
natural results are pauperism, vice and crime. 

If these conclusions and suggestions are proper, it follows: 

That the age for admission to the public schools should be dimin- 
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ished, and such changes made in the course of study as will adapt i 
to the mental and physical wants of little children. 

That police power should be given to educational authorities to 
compel the attendance in school of all children who are not regular. 
ly employed at some industry. 

That the promiscuous gathering together of large mumbers of al! 
ages In our poor-houses and prisons is a mistake. 

That the confinement of young criminals in prison in idleness is a 
kind of punishment which not only fails to accomplish its main ob- 
ject—the reformation of the offender—but is calculated by its associ- 
ations to strengthen his disposition to crime and to make him more 
skillful in its commission. 

That reform-schools and work-houses combined should be estab- 
lished for the detention, instruction, punishment, and reformation of 
all vagrant, vicious youth, young criminals, and all persons usvally 
sentenced to our city prisons and county jails. 


THE RIVER COLORADO. 


When we consider the country through which flows the river Col- 
orado to the west of the Rocky Mountains, we are not surprised that 
so little is known of its course, its wonderful canons or precipitous 


chasms, and the three hundred thousand square miles of desert table- 
land which it drains. The Colorado river is perhaps the most won- 
derful river of which we have any knowledge. It rises in Idaho, near 
the center of the North American continent, and flows with an irreg- 
alar course toward the south, finally discharging itself in the Gulf of 
California. It drains the great elevated plateau basin lying between 
the Rocky Mountains and the Sierra Nevada, south of latitude 40°. 
The mountain ranges east and west of the plains intercept all the 
moisture drifted toward them from the Atlantic and Pacific oceans. 
so that the peak-covered plateau is comparatively arid, save where 
the snow-fed streams cleave their way through it. As they cross this 
elevated region, the beds of the various rivers gradually deepen, and 
the water flows through canons, or narrow ravines, till they join that 
stupendous chasm, the Valley of the Colorado, where the river for 
six hundred miles flows in a bed depressed, on an average, three 
thousand feet below the general surface of the country. The plains 
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stretching on each side from the surface of the the chasm show deci- 
ded indications of erosion, leading to the belief that the waters of the 
Colorado and its tributaries once flowed, as most other rivers do, over 
the surface of the country, fertilizing the now dry expanse, and that 
they have gradually worn their way down to the depth at which they 
nowrun. The Great Canon of this river is a narrow, winding part of 
the chasm, where the waters seem to disappear in the bowels of the 


earth for a distance of more than three hundred miles. 

After leaving the Great Canon the Colorado flows south for nearly 
six hundred miles to the gulf, receiving during that distance but two 
small tributaries, the “ Bill Williams” and the Gila. Occasionally 
the gravelly “ mesas,” or perpendicular water-worn walls of rock, de- 


void of vegetation, infringe on the river, leaving no bottom-land; 
but for the greater part of the distance above stated, the alluvial bot- 
tom spreads out into valleys, varrying from four to twenty miles in 
width, bordered by these precipices. These valleys are named after 
the tribes of Indians living in them, as the Mojaves, the Chemehuvis, 
and Yumas. In the month of May the valleys are inundated to a 
depth of two feet or more, after which the Indians plant maize, wheat, 
melons, beans, and onions, all of which grow well in the alluvial soil. 
The bed of the river, not confined by rocky banks, is continually 
shifting, thus rendering navigation difficult, and frequently washing 
over or through the best portions of the valleys. The water, as the 
name “Colorado” indicates, is red, owing to the large quantities of 
protoxide of iron which it holds in solution. The immense amount 
of debris carried down annually to the Gulf of California, and depos- 
ited in the delta of the river, is having a perceptible effect in silting 
up the head of the gulf; indeed, there can be no doubt that at no 
very distant day the gulf extended to Fort Yuma, thirty miles inland. 
North of Fort Yuma, the valley on both sides of the river is bound- 
ed by serrated hills and mountains of the most fantastic shapes, de- 
void of vegetation, save an occasional cactus. The whole landscape 
has a wild, weird appearance, heightened by the clear, dry atmos- 
phere, through which objects that would not be perceptible at such a 
distance in moister climates, here stand out with a wonderful distinct- 
ness.—Home and School. 
a ooo 
THE primal duties shine aloft, like stars.— Wordsworth. 
2-Vol. VI., No. 7. 
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GEOGRAPHY—ANCIENT AND MODERN-I. 
There has been a great improvement within the last ten or fifteep 
years not only in the quality, but in the appearance of school-hooks, 


The dingy spellers, readers, and geographies from which the children 
of the last generation learned their lessons, assisted too frequently 


by the painful stimulus of the rod and ferule, have given way to at- 
tractive books which it is a pleasure to handle and to study from, 
while the new and scientific methods of imparting instruction render 
the acquisition of knowledge a far less difficult task than it used to 
be, without loss of mental discipline. In no department of school 
literature has this improvement been more marked than in geography, 
‘as may be easily seen by a comparison of Harpers’ new school geog- 
raphy with any previous work in the department. It used to be 
thought that any sort of wood-cuts, however rude and uncouth, 
would do for a geography, as well as for any other school-book, and 
most school committees would have laughed at the idea of educating 
the taste as well as the other mental faculties of boys and girls. 
Happily for the pupils of this generation, other ideas prevail at the 
present day. Publishers vie with each other in presenting school- 
books of attractive form and appearance, and take pride in supplying 
the young people with books which are in themselves an incentive to 
study. Harper's School Geography is an excellent example of this 
new regime. ‘The numerous illustrations with which the work is em- 
bellished have been prepared with as much eare as to drawing and 
engraving as if they had been intended for a volume of travels or a 
costly gift-book, and yet each serves its proper purpose of elucidating 
the printed text, and directing the pupil's attention to some impor- 
tant or interesting fact in the history, the scenery, the manners and 
customs, the industry and arts, and other characteristics of the seve- 
ral countries and peoples described in the lessons. Every teacher will 
see at a glance the advantages of such a method of engaging the at- 
tention of his pupils. Another admirable feature of this geography 
is the beauty of the maps. Great care has been exercised to make 
them not only correct in every particular, and as full of detail as maps 
for elementary study can well be, combined with perfect clearness and 
legibility, but pleasing to the eye. Most of them are printed in very 
delicate and attractive tints, and challenge comparison with any maps 
ever published for the use of schools. 
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The first part of this work treats of physical geography in a brief 
but clear and comprenensive manner, and has a series of special maps, 
illustrations, exercises and descriptions. The second part treats of 
political geography. ach series is complete in itself, and may be so 
taught if thought desirable. Many important original features have 
been introduced into this geography, which greatly enhance its prac- 
tieal value as a medium for imparting instruction. Among these may 
be mentioned the map showing the divisions and sub-divisions of the 
United States, displayed upon an entirely new plan, and the industri- 
al and commercial map of the same country, which exhibits in a clear 
and simple manner its leading industries and resources, its various 
existing and proposed systems of transportation by railroad, coast 
lines, and interior water ways. These are presented in such a way as 
to be easily committed to memory. Another excellent and distinct- 
ive feature of the work is the clear relation of the questions to the 
maps and the text, by which the difficulties which frequently arise 
from the obscurity in this respect are entirely obviated. The cities 
and towns treated of in the text are at once pointed out both by the 
prominence of the type and by a peculiar device of coloring the maps. 
It may be added that the definitions are few and concise, and are ex- 
pressed in the simplest language which the subject will allow. 

At the present time, more than at any former period, the study of 
geography is an essential element of popular education to the man 
of business no less than to the man of letters. The “ends of the 
earth” were never brought so near together in political and commer- 
cal relations. Through the telegraph and the newspaper, we are 
nearer Australia to-day than New York and Philadelphia were fifty 
years ago. very morning our great metropolitan press spreads be- 
fore us the news of the whole world, and the interest of half the 
items we read at the breakfast table is lost unless the possession of 
accurate geographical knowledge enables us to “ place” the news with 
the intelligence. It is the aim of Harper's School Geography to 


place this knowledge before the growing generation in a simple yet 
practical and definite manner. The author is a teacher of long and 
varied experience, who knows thoroughly the difficulties of the class- 
room and the best means of surmounting them. 


True geographical knowledge is of comparatively recent origin. 
No system of geography can be found in the Bible. The sacred wri- 
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ters formed no theory respecting the form or structure of the earth, 
From expressions gathered here and there in the Hebrew Scriptures, 
it is plain that, in common with other nations of antiquity, the 
“chosen people” regarded the world as an immense plain, varied with 
mountain ranges, divided by seas and rivers, and overarched by the 
dome of heaven, in which were set the revolving sun and moon and 
stars—the lights which ruled the day and governed the night. The 
Hebrews, not being a commercial people, were more restricted in geo- 
graphical knowledge than the Phenicians and Carthagenians, who 
early made themse)ves acquainted not only with the shores of the 
Mediteranean, but with the coasts of Europe. As early as the time 
of Solomon these adventurous nations sent their ships through the 
straits of Gibraltar to the British Islands—a more daring adventure, 
in those times, than the voyage of Columbus across the unexplored 
Atlantic. 

The ancient Hebrews appear to have entertained the idea that to 
the westward of their land lay a limitless ocean, while the solid earth 
stretched immeasurably out to the eastward. The Greeks, on the 
contrary, believed the earth to be a flat circle, entirely surrounded by 
water. ‘This was a natural idea in a region almost insular, while the 
circular shape was suggested by that of the visible horizon. Indeed, 
until science demonstrated the globular form of the earth, it was uni- 
versally believed that mankind dwelt upon a flat circular surface; 
that above them stretched the vault of heaven, while underneath all 
was darkness, a dreadful abyss, which was known as the under-world, 
or hell, where dwelt the spirits of the departed. 

Homer, like the ancient poets generally, delighted in topographical 
detail, and scarcely allows a city or natural object to pass without ap- 
plying to it some characteristic epithet. It was only, however, with- 
in a very limited range that he could give these distinct and animated 
descriptions. The Greek islands, beautiful and fertile spots, which 
seem to have been the cradle of European civilization, were the cent- 
ral point from which his knowledge emanated. He knew well, and 
had probably visited, on the one side, Peloponnesus, Attica, and the 
regions immediately adjoining; on the other, the western coast of 
Asia’ Minor, and the banks of the beautiful river by which it 1s 
watered. Beyond this circle the world of Homer was involved mn 


mysterious obscurity. 
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The system of geography included in the great historical work of 
Herodotus is as complete as could be formed from the materials with- 
in his reach. It comprises a general summary of all that he could 
learn respecting the human race and the regions which they inhabit- 
ed. His information was obtained not solely or chiefly trom books, 
but mostly by traveling—the only mode in which at that era geo- 


graphical knowledge could be effectually collected. He assures us 


that he had visited Persia, Assyria, Egypt, Thrace, Scythia, and all 
thedistant regions which he describes. He viewed them, however, only 
as tracts of territory, the abodes of men, and did not attempt to com- 
bine them into any system of the earth. Yet his knowledge, such as 
it was, consisted of plain facts, untinctured by theory, and was both 
solid and extensive. From thence to the middle ages geographical 
knowledge among the Greeks was chiefly extended through the con- 
quests of Alexander, while those of the Romans enlarged the field 
until a great portion of the three divisions of the eastern continent 
was generally known. 

But an important advance in the science of geography was made 
by Eratosthenes nearly three centuries before Christ. He was the 
first to use parallels of longitude and latitude, and constructed maps 
on mathematical principles. Although his work on geography is 
lost, we learn from Strabo that he considered the world to be a sphere, 
revolving with its surrounding atmosphere on one and the same axis, 
and having one centre. He believed that only one-eighth of the 
earth’s surface was inhabited, while the extreme points of his habit- 
able world were Thule in the north, China in the east, the Cinnamon 
coast of Africa in the south, and the point now known as Cape St. 
Vincent in the west. During the three hundred years between Era- 
tosthenes and Strabo, many voluminous works on geography were 
compiled, which have been either wholly lost to us or only very par- 
tially preserved in the records of later writers. Strabo’s great work 
om geography, which is said to have been composed when he was 
eighty years of age, has been considered a model of what such works 
should be in regard to the methods of treating the subject; but while 
his descriptions of all the places he himself has visited are interesting 
and instructive, he seems unduly to have discarded the authority of 
previous authors. 

In the middle ages the Arabs were the most learned of nations. 
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Geography among them was studied with great ardor, and employed 
the pens of some of their ablest writers. In the dark ages there was 
little progress in geographical science. As yet the boundaries of even 
the eastern continent had not been defined; large portions of the jp- 


terior had not been explored; vast seas and rivers were but partially 


known; the shape of the earth had not been ascertained; the conti- 
tinent of America and the Oceanic islands were as yet undiscovered, 


{To be continued.] 


——— 


GERMAN UNIVERSITIES. 


The tirst question which an American student would naturally ask 
upon entering a University town would be: Where is the Universi- 
ty: No one can tell him. With us, an educational institution of 
any pretensions has its cluster of imposing buildings all in one place. 
In Germany, you find in one part of the city the chemical building; 
in another, perhaps, the building for natural history; in still another, 
the building where law lectures are given; and so on, scattered about 
promiscuously, you at last find the dozen buildings or more forming 
the University. They hardly equal our educational buildings in size 
or decoration; and Prof. Haeckel, the great German Darwinist, inci- 
dentally makes the observation in his recent work, “ Ziele und Wege 
der heutigen Entwickelungsgeschichte,” that the scientitie work of 
our American institutions stands in an inverse ratio to the magnitude 
and beauty of our buildings. 

Upon entering the University, the first noticeable feature to the 
American is the freedom allowed the student in the choice of his 
studies, and the manner in which he pursues them. No studentis 
obliged to take more than one course of lectures, and can attend as 
few of those as he chooses. 

He has no examinations to prepare for, save the final examination 
of his three or four years’ course of study: nor is he ever questioned 
as to how or where he is spending his time. Such liberties would of 
course be, if not ruinous, at least dangerous to the American student 
in the ordinary American college; and I think my observation con- 
firms the opinion that they are injurious to vast numbers of German 
students. There is many a University student who “shoots” his 
lectures and spends the day in sleeping and “bummeln,” and the 
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night in “kneipen.” ‘This is the every day history of that body of 
students who go the University with imperfect or undeveloped no- 
tions of duty, and who have no aims in life save to enjoy themselves 
as best they can. Such, however, is not the history of the vast ma- 
jority of German students. 

It has been assumed by the founders and present upholders of the 
University system, that the student has received, in the rigid disci- 
pline to which he has been subjected in his course in the gymnasium, 
that necessary intellectual and moral training which will enable him 
to enter upon his University career independent in thought and 
action. 

And the greater portion of the University students enter upon 
their course with well-grounded ideas of duty and personal responsi- 
bility, and I venture to say, with a culture which is not obtained at 
a majority of our American colleges. With this preparation and 
freedom of choice, the young man from the gymnasium enters upon 
anew field of action, into a new world. He is determined to make 
himself distinguished in original research, to branch off into regions 
which have not yet been explored, for he is hampered by no set of 
curriculum studies, as in the English and American Universities, nor 
is he obliged to subject himself to that cramming process in order to 
pass successive examinations; but he may obtain his diploma by that 
more agreeable method of presenting some new fact or developing 
some new theory. It is this Lehr-und-lern-Freiheit, and the encour- 
agement in original research, which is the great distinguishing feat- 
ure of the German Universities, and that gives prominence to these 
institutions, and makes Germany stand at the head of the nations of 
Europe in thought and culture. Independent investigation gives 
breadth and definiteness to one’s thoughts, which cannot be gained 
by any other method. In individual research we review the investi- 


gations of others, and question them if they do not agree with our 


* * 


own observations. 

It was to me a matter of surprise to see the extent to which the 
spirit of discovery is carried among students and professors in the 
Universities. In the physical laboratory of Prof. Helmholtz, at the 
University of Berlin, there was one young man who had been at 
work for two semesters (and intended to continue his work this sem- 
ester.) upon nothing else than testing Sir David Brewster's law— 
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that the tangent of the angle at which a reflected ray of light be 
comes polarized is equal to the index of refraction of the reflecting 
medium,—or, that the polarized reflected ray always forms a right 
angle with the refracted ray. Day after dav, with untiring patience, 
was this young man at work with thousands of transparent substan- 


ces, testing the correctness of the theory of the great physicist. 


And he obtained a system and method in his 
work, and a knowledge of detail which he never could have obtained 
from books or lectures alone. Another gentleman in the laboratory 
had spent an entire year in studying the course and curves of the 
electric spark from the Lyden jar; stil! another had been at work 
for several semesters in observations on the induction spark in gases. 
There was but one American in the physical laboratory besides my- 
self, and this gentleman, Mr. Root, of Massachusetts, has been doing 
some very fine work on the action of induced currents on crystals, 
and has presented a thesis to the Berlin University faculty summing 
up the results of his three years’ observations. There is another 
American, however, perhaps more characteristic, whom I ought not 
omit mentioning, (and of whom I was often reminded by the students 
of Helmholtz), who went over the whole subject of physics in three 
months, and returned to our country an accomphshed physicist! 

We cannot fail to see that by this slow, careful, systematic method 
of study and observation, the student raises himself to the dignity ot 
an intellectual man, with a capacity of finding out or testing what 
he does not know. The German Universities recognize the idea that 
facts are only of importance as they serve to lead us to the discovery of 
new facts, or for the purpose of generalizing—the discovery of a law. 
Our higher institutions of learning make the acquisition of a mass of 
facts an end rather than a means. One characteristicic difference be- 
tween the higher schools of Germany and our own institutions is. 
that it is not the University that attracts the student, but the protes- 
sor. It is not the University of Gottingen, Heidelberg, or Berlin 
that attracts students, but they go to work under Wohller, or Bun- 
sen, or Hofman; and it was Liebig that made Giessen for thirty years 
so popular with students of chemistry. Students in mathematics 
will hear Konigsberger, and Weierstrass, and Kummer. Those in 
physics will hear Helmholtz or Kirchoff, and work under their direc- 
tion. Those studying natural history will hear Haeckel and Gegen- 
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bauer. With us, students go to Princeton because Princeton is Pres- 
byterian, or to Harvard because Harvard is Unitarian, or to Evanston 


because Evanston is Methodist, or to Cornell because Cornell is 
Liberal. 

Another characteristic feature of the German University is its de- 
yvotion to pure science. ‘The student and professor despise the idea of 
“Brodstudien,” and look only to the furtherance of science, and not 
to its practical application. Of course, to the practical American 
this is a repulsive feature; but we must remember that Germany has 
delegated the applications of science to her great Polytechnic schools, 
and left the Universities to foster and cherish science in and for itself. 
Small, narrow, short-sighted men, who are so eminently practical, 
despise and condemn whatever does not have immediate application 
to the wants and necessities of life. They do not know, or at least 
forget, that Morse was not the inventor of the electric telegraph, but 
that Gauss and Weber had used it between their rooms at Gothingen 
to give signals and information, long before our Morse introduced his 
improvement to meet the more practical wants of the people. Nor 
do they remember that it was necessary for Black to make investiga- 
tions on the latent heat of steam before Watt could invent the steam 
engine. It is impossible to determine whether the discovery of a law 
will be useful or not until after it is made, and perhaps generations 
after; and he who waits to see the utility of a discovery will never 
discover at all. 

It is a thing to be lamented that America is so far behind the 
countries of Europe in the cultivation of pure science. Not one 
American can be found in our entire history who can lay any claim 
to a position among the foremost men of science in Europe in origi- 
nal research. To be sure we have had our Franklin in physics, our 
Bowditch in mathematics; but they have added but little compara- 
tively to the great body of knowledge. At present we have our 
Meyer, Young, Henry, and Draper at the head of physical research, 
but they are feeble luminaries when placed beside Helmholtz, Kirch- 
hoff, Neumann, Zollner, and a host of othersin Germany. In math- 
ematics we are able to share none of the honors. The higher analy- 
sis, developed chiefly by German and French mathematicians, and 
which now plays so important a part in modern physical research, 
has received no assistance in America. 
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The cause for all this lies not in the stupidity of our people, or any 


mental inferiority, but is a fault of our institutions. It is the Ger- 
man University that makes Germany so prolific in scientific men, 
These institutions are so established that they attract the highest tal- 
ent of the country. The title “ Professor” means something there. 
t means that the possessor has attained to the highest position in 
learning. It is not through political chicanery or through intimate 
friends; it is not a reward for connecting himself with some sect 
or church, nor even through his ability to impart knowledge that he 
attains to the pre-eminent position, but it is the fruit of his own la- 
bor, a reward for services rendered humanity in the discovery of some 
one or more new facts in science. Mr. Huxley puts the case rather 
strongly when, in speaking of the appointment of a man in Ger- 
many to a professorship, he says: “ His election and retention is not 
dependent upon a mob of country parsons, as in England,” Would 
we develope and present such men as the Universities of Germany 
present, we must build Universities which shall be national in their 
character—state institutions, as much as our common schools. 

A professorship must be a position of so high character that it 
would be coveted by all, but obtained only by the most worthy. We 
have scarcely nothing in America that can encourage or confer hon- 
or upon a devotee of science. In England and France the case is 
more favorable, for they have their Royal Society and Academy of 
Sciences. England, too, is now in a fair way of obtaining the adop- 
tion of some plan for the furtherance of original research. 

It is true some of our states are building up Universities, and the 
single state of Wisconsin does something toward the support of a 
Science Society. But these Universities as yet are poorly endowed, 
and the professor stands scarcely above the ordinary pedagogue.— 
From a Lecture by A, J. Rogers, reported for the Milwaukee “ Erzie- 
hungs-Blaetter.” 


i > 3 


OBJECTS OF RECITATION. 

The objects of recitation are dependent upon the object of educa- 
cation, which are: 1, the development of the faculties; 2, the acqui- 
sition of knowledge; 3, its wise application to the uses of life. The 
recitation must embrace these objects. Hence the ends of the recita- 
tion may be summarily stated to be: 
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(a) To develop the power of quick and accurate perception, of close 
observation, and generally of clear and exact thought. This object 
would lead to the consideration of the following topics having a di- 
rect bearing upon it: Formative state of the mind in early childhood; 
crudeness of its perceptions; necessity of guiding its activities; must 
be taught how to use its powers; must be led to form right habits of 
thought, study, and expression; early instruction should be oral— 
why? the nature and order of studies for children; the transition to 


text-books; how made and under what guidance; mechanical habits 


to be carefully avoided; the power of association to be carefully cul- 
tivated; the teacher a fashioner of habits of thought, feeling, and to 
a certain extent, of action; the recitation the place to direct and cor- 
rect errors in modes of activity. 

(}) Another object of the recitation is to cultivate the power of 
concise and ready expression. The power of expression the decisive 
test of knowing; no subject properly mastered that cannot be well 
expressed or communicated; clear language the best test of clear 
thought; accurate expression should yo hand in hand with acquisi- 
tion, from the primary stages onward; the power of expressing 
thought the best standard of mental admeasurement; it teaches the 
pupil to know when he knows, and to know when he is ignorant; it 
generates a modest self-reliance and intellectual independence. 

(c) A third object of the recitation is to determine the extent and 
accuracy of the learner's attainments. Each recitation should afford 
some proof of new attainments, clearer conceptions; in the absence 
of this, the recitation a failure; all true progress necessarily slow; 
neither royal road nor railroad to the temple of learning; but definite 
results should be aimed at in each recitation. 

(/) Another object of the recitation is to increase the attainments 
of the class, to add to the knowledge that its members have acquired 
in their study hours. The teacher whose knowledge is limited to the 
text-books he uses, will fail at the recitation. A good teacher must 
know much more than he is expected to teach—why? Inspiration 
imparted by a scholarly teacher more valuable to the pupils than the 
study they do—why? ‘The teacher's high attainments the pupil’s 
greatest incentive: thorough preparation, both general and special, 
the first duty. 

(v) An object of the recitation to determine the pupil's habits and 
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methods of study, and to correct whatever is faulty either in inanner 
or matter. Man is a “ bundle of habits’; education the formation of 
habits and the development of character; the pupil to be taught how 
to think and act; to correct errors in methods of using the faculties 
the best way to prevent errors in mental acquisition; to secure pre- 
cision and accuracy in exercise, and acquisition is of prime impor- 
tance. 

(f) The moral objects of the recitation are to cultivate sentiments 
of justice, kindness, torbearance, and courtesy. The sharp rivalries 
and keen competitions that arise call for the exercise of the highest 
moral virtues. Let generosity, charity, and love be the ruling spirit; 
the example of a teacher here almost supreme; his manners should 
be winning, his temper even, and his decisions prompt and just; his 
influence thus controlling, and the recitation a moral as well as in- 
tellectual power. 

The preparations necessary for the recitation by the teacher are of 
two kinds, general and special. General preparation implies a thor- 
ough knowledge of subject-matter. ‘The lawyer must know the law, 
the physician the science upon which his profession is based: both 
must superadd general intelligence to their attainments. So the 
preacher and the teacher; the teacher should be more learned than 
other professional men—why ?—Phelps’ Teachers’ Hand Book. 


PROVIDENCE FOR MAN. 


One of the most striking facts revealed to the geologist, as he pe- 
ruses the great record-book of Creation, is the evidence of Divine 


providence, or foresight. In each successive age the earth was fitted 


to its inhabitants, and those inhabitants fitted to the earth. In each 
age vegetable and animal life, also, were so perfectly adapted to each 
other, and the different orders of being so arranged, that each crea- 
ture finds its natural aliment and a sufticient supply. No creature 
appears untimely or out of place. Most strikingly is this apparent 
in regard to man. We see provision, or foresight, in regard to him, 
running through the ages—each successive age foretelling what order 
of being should rule the earth. Not the least of all the providences 


ras the preparation against the necessary wastes upon the surface of 
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the earth. Where will man find fuel when the forests are destroyed ? 
was once a question that could not be answered. The discovery of 
the vast coal-fields has solved the problem. The question, What will 
man do for timber in the same event? may yet find a similar solution 
in vast stores of buried forests, perhaps upon the Pacific, or even the 
Arctic shores, as is indicated by the following article which we take 
from “Sketches of Creation” :—(Home Scientist.) 

“Passing beyond the range of human records, we remark the ex- 
istence along the Atlantic border of New Jersey of extensive buried 
swamps, in which the trunks of the white cedar (cupressus thyoides, 
not the white cedar of the west,) are found in such a state of preser- 
vation that the inhabitants work them up for lumber. So extensive 
are these deposits of buried tree-trunks, that the ‘mining of timber’ 
has long been a prominent branch of business along some parts of 
the beach. They lie from two to fifteen feet beneath the surface. 
We may form some conjecture in reference to the antiquity of these 
fossil cedar swamps from the age of the trees which have evidently 
grown upon spots that had been occupied by still earlier generations 
of trees. Professor Cook informs us that the number of actual rings 
in the trunk of one of buried trees, six feet in diameter, was a thou- 
sand and eighty, while beneath it was another trunk counting five 
hundred rings, which had evidently grown and fallen down before the 
superincumbent tree had commenced its growth. In other instances 
the relative positions of trees and stumps are such that we are com- 
pelled to assign to perfectly sound timber, retaining even its charac- 
teristic aromatic odor, an antiquity of hundreds and even thousands 
of years. 

“Buried tree-trunks are often exhumed from glacial drift at the 
depth of twenty to sixty feet from the surface. Dr. Locke has pub- 
lished an account of a mass of buried drift-wood at Salem, O., fifteen 
miles north of Dayton, where it lies from thirty-seven to forty-three 
feet underneath the surface, imbedded in a layer of ancient mud. 
The museum of the University of Michigan contains several well 
preserved tree-trunks exhumed from wells in the vicinity of Ann Ar- 
bor. Such occurrences are by no means uncommon. The encroach- 
ments of the waves upon the shores of the great lakes reveal whole 
forests of the buried trunks of the white cedar (thuja occidentalis), 


bearing scarcely a trace of destructive agencies upon them.” 
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OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 


OPINIONS. 


SCHOOL DISTRICTS. 

(). When a district is to be formed or altered, must all three of 
the supervisors be notified, or can two act without informing the 
third? The general statute says “any two constitute a quorum.” 

A. The general principle is that “where power is delegated to sey- 
eral persons for a purpose which is merely private, all must concur in 
the act to be done by them to make it valid and effectual, unless it is 
otherwise provided by the parties conferring the authority; but 
where the power intrusted is of a public nature, and the act is to be 
done by a definite number of persons, in the absence of any provision 
to the contrary, a majority of the number, a// having an opportunity 
to act, constitutes a quorum. Whether two supervisors may or may 
not perform acts of a merely ministerial or executive nature, without 
giving the third any opportunity to act with them, it is not necessa- 
ry here to inquire. The formation or alteration of a school-district 
is a semi-judicial act, from which an appeal may be taken. The 
people of the district and of the adjoining districts affected have an 
interest in the matter, and each supervisor has a right to a voice in 
the decision. It must be held that the action is not valid unless the 
whole board has an opportunity to be heard. 

RIGHT TO OFFICE. 

Q). <A district officer goes off with his family, and is gone some 
months. It is supposed that he has moved away for good, and an- 
other person is appointed in his place. The old incumbent comes 
back, says he never intended to change his residence, and claims the 
office. Which is to have it? 

A. The office did not actually become vacant if the man did not 
change his residence. The board or town clerk was justified in ap- 
pointing if it was understood that the man had moved away. The 
appointment to the office and the possession thereof were pi'iiu fuee 
proofs of aright to it. The old incumbent, if really entitled to it 
because he had never changed his legal residence, would obtain it on 
a quo warranto, but not without, if the person in possession did not 
choose to give it up. 
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SCHOOL TERM. 

A. The district voted six months’ school. Can the board, there 
being money left, extend the term a month or two? 

A. Not unless authorized to do so by a vote of the district at a 
special meeting. 

FREE HIGH SCHOOLS. 

Q. If a special town meeting is to be called for the purpose of 
raising money for a free high school, must three-fourths of the voters 
be notified ? 

A. There is no provision of law to this effect. The meeting 
would be called under the general statute. (Taylor's Statutes, XV, 38; 
Revised Statutes, XV, 16.) In the case of a single district, the meet- 
ing would be called under Sec. 21 of the School Code, and three- 
fourths would have to be notified. 

Q. If a free high school is established by the town and maintained 
in a certain district, would scholars from other districts be entitled to 
free tuition in the intermediate and grammar grades of that district? 

A. If a town establishes a high school, or takes up a school al- 
ready in operation, as a town high school, all suitably qualified pu- 
pils in the town become entitled to free tuition in such school only, 
and not in any lower grades taught in connection therewith. The 
high school would be a town affair, and would in effect grade all the 
schools. But the several districts would still maintain their lower 
schools, each for itself. This illustrates the superior advantages of a 
complete town system. 

CONTRACTS, 

(). Our teacher held an unexpired third grade certificate, limited 
to another town. By request of the board, the superiutendent 
changed it to this town. Is the certificate valid, and can she collect 
her pay ? 


A. The superintendent must be held to have the power to make 


the change. The certificate is good for the second town, and she is 


entitled to recover under it for her services as teacher. 
DIVISION OF TOWN. 

(). The county board divided our town and so our district. How 
does it affect us? Some claim that we can get no money from the 
territory in the town set off. 

A. That is not correct. You simply became a joint district. 
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DECISIONS. 


The following decisions touch the matter of the annullment of 
teachers’ certificates, and are adverse to the idea that the power of a 
superintendent to annul may be invoked or exercised for the purpose 
of removing a teacher from a school because some of the people are 
dissatisfied, so long as the board sanction such teacher and find no 
cause for dismissal. In case the board become satisfied that the 
teacher fails, and ought to be removed, they have the power to dis- 
miss her, making settlement with her for the time taught. Before 
taking this course, the board should be reasonably sure they can jus- 
tify it. 

Matilda Hanks, ) 


vs. - Fa niows, Svpt., by Prapr, Ass’t. (1871.) 
Superintendent of Marquette Co. J 


The appellee was clerk of the district in which the appeliant taught, 
as well ss superintendent of the county, and had hired her as a teacher 
in the primary department. He had granted her several! certificates, including 
the one annulled, and she had taught several times before. Some difference 
arose between the appellant and the other teacher about hearing certain Class. 
es, etc. The appellee, as clerk, became dissatisfied with her, in this regard, 
and asked her to resign, but was willing, as superintendent, that she should 
retain her certificate and teach elsewhere. Being sustained and justified by 
the majority of the board, however, she declined to resign, whereupon the ap. 
pellee annulled her certificate. 

Held, that the appellee was not warranted in annulling the certificate on the 
ground assigned; that the majority of the board had power to dismiss the 
teacher, if they found that in any way she failed to fulfill her contract; that 
as they sustained her, and approved her action in regard to hearing the classes, 
etc., the appellee, as clerk, should have acquiesced; that, as superintendent, he 
had power to annul her certificate, if he found her an unfit person to hold one, 
but this was not claimed. Suggested, that though not forbidden by law, a 
county superintendent should not hold the office of district clerk. 

Appeal sustained, and certificate continued in force. 


Celia Gordon, ) 
v8. Faxiows, Supt., by Prapt, Ass’t. (1878.) 
Superintendent of Juneau Co. \ 

The appellant, as appears from the testimony, was somewhat strict in her dis- 
cipline as a teacher; “made the scholars get their lessons,” and sometimes 
kept them in at recess for failure to do so. This excited opposition, but as the 
board approved of her manner of conducting the school, she kept on in the 
same way. At length, however, the opposition and insubordination was so 
great that the board requested her to resign. This she declined to do; where- 
upon the county superintendent was called in and annulled her certificate on 
the ground that she fudled to manage and govern the school in which she was en- 
gaged. 

fieia, that if the teacher failed, through her own fault, to govern the school 
properly, the remedy was her dismissal by the board; that it was not necessa- 
ry to invoke the power of the superintendent; and that it was unjust to de 
prive the teacher of her certificate and all opportunity to teach in the county, 
because of a partial failure in one school, more especially as the fault was In 
part that of the people in not seconding her efforts to maintain proper dis- 
cipline. 

Appeal sustained, and certificate continued in force. 
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THE UNIVERSITY. 


Measured by the manifestations of public interest, the University was never 
go prosperous and popular as now. The unprecedented crowds present on 
commencement day, and the eager interest taken in the exercises were pleasing 
tokens of public regard. The number of degrees conferred is another indica- 
tion of progress. In the old-fashioned college course, now designated as the 
“Ancient Classical Course,” one lady and five gentlemen took their first de- 
gree. In the “Modern Classicai Course,” in which modern languages are sub- 
stituted for Greek, two ladies and four gentlemen were graduated, and in 
“General Science,” or the scientific course, as we suppose it may be called, 
fifteen of the gentler and nine of the sterner sex gained their B. 8S. In civil 
engineering, two gentlemen; in mining and metallurgy, two; and in law, 
twenty-five, took their first degree. Three old graduates, Almeron Gillett, Geo. 
B. Cline, and James W. Bashford received the degree of M. A. in course, and 
one gentleman, J.J. Thornton, of the state of Oregon, as an honor, while two 
more, namely, W. A. F. Brown, of Dumfries, Scotland, and J. H. Carpenter, 
Esq., of this city, were honored with an LL. D. Thus the total number of de- 
grees conferred was seventy-three. The regents were sufficiently sparing in the 
bestowment of honors, for which we should be thankful, and set it down as a 
good sign. 

With an accomplished and popular President, an able and experienced fac- 
ulty, liberal if not ample apparatus for instruction, including the soon-to-be 
completed Science Hall, and with an assured and suflicient income, the Uni- 
versity has now reached a point where it may begin to assert its strength and 
dignity, and cut itself loose from all sources of weakness and occasions for 
cavil. Its chief want now, we take it, is students; not merely an indiscrimin- 
ate crowd of boys and girls who have not yet passed beyond the point of mere 
pupilage, but young men and women who have already reached the condi- 
tion of self-poised students. We heard with great satisfaction, therefore, ap 
expression of a hope on the part of the President some time ago, before some 
legislative committees, that the preparatory department might ere long be 
eliminated. The reasons for this are too obvious to need restatement here. 
They are felt by none so forcibly as by the President and faculty. The longer 
continuance of this department is a source of weakness and not of strength. 
The twenty-fifth anniversary, two years hence, we trust may witness the de- 
sired elimination. 

With a population now about equal to that of Michigan, with at least an 
equal amplitude of natural resources, and more intimately connected with the 
great and growing region lying to the west, Wisconsin, though a younger state, 
ought ere long to rival her sister state in her University. To this end we hope 
that by the time indicated, the University will feel able to say that she offers 
instruction to such students, and such only, as are ready to begin at least as 

3—Vol. VI., No. 7. 
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far along as the opening of a college course. Under this policy, and that of 
filling her chairs, whenever any are to be filled, with first-class men only—men 
who already have a reputation, she may reasonably expect to draw many stu. 
dents from abroad, and in time to make Madison, so beautiful for situation, 
even more famed than Ann Arbor as a seat of learning. 

In the American sense of the term, a University is a college with some Uni- 
versity attachments. Harvard, Yale, Columbia, Cornell, Ann Arbor, and per- 
laps two or three more institutions, come within this category. A prominent 
feature of our University, so far as the number of students is concerned, is the 
law department. Looking at the faculty, the department is a credit to the insti. 
tution. Can we say the same looking at the standard of admission to the class? 
There may be a need in the world for lawyers of the stamp indicated, and it 
may be a legitimate business for somebody to furnish them, but we think it is 
not for a state University; nor is it justice to college graduates to put them 
down on the same plane with students who have gone through no such prepar. 
atory discipline. We think every intelligent friend of the University must be 
ready to say, let the standard for admission to the law class be raised. P: 


i? Oo 


OUR UNIVERSITY PRESIDENT. 


President Bascom, of the State University, is the author of no less than 
seven distinct philosophical works, as shown in the collection of “ Books Pub- 
lished by the Faculty of the University of Wisconsin,” on exhibition in the 
Wisconsin Educational Department at Philadelphia. The following are the 
titles: ‘ Political Economy”; ‘Philosophy of Rhetoric’; “Aesthetics”; 
“Principles of Psychology”; “ Science, Philosophy and Religion”; ‘ Philos- 
ophy of English Literature’; “ Philosophy of Religion.” 

The latter volume, the largest of the seven, has just been published by 
Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. We believe it has not yet been 
fairly placed in the market, nor even in critics’ hands. An advance copy was 
sent to Philadelphia. The work will, as soon as fully known, attract attention 
and materially advance the already high reputation of its author for bold, 
original and profound thinking on several of the greatest problems with 
which humanity has ever grappled. This volume is, we believe, almost wholly 
a Wisconsin production, having been written since its author came to Madison. 

Very few college presidents in the country, and we think no other in the 
west, can show such a record of an industrious and fertile intellectual life as 
the present able head of the University of Wisconsin. And he is still a young 
man, scarcely yet in the prime of life. Let Wisconsin honor and long retain 
him. If her choice youth shall continue to be trained by such men, she will 
not lack the cultured leaders that give to society both stability and brilliancy. 





Cuas. A. WEIsBROD, Esq., a member of the Board of Normal Regents, (re- 
siding at Oshkosh,) having deceased, the Governor has appointed S. M. Hay, 
of the same place, as Lis successor. 
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STATE EXAMINATIONS. 


The Board of Examiners for State Teachers’ Certificates, for the current 
year, consists of Prof. C. F. Viebahn of Manitowoc, President W. D. Parker 
of River Falls, and Prof. Albert Salisbury of Whitewater. 

A special examination was held by these gentlemen, pursuant to call of the 
State Superintendent, at Madison, commencing June 26th, and closing July 
1st. Twenty-four applicants were present. At the conclusion, the board for- 
mally recommended the granting of permanent certificates to the following 
persons, who had satisfactorily met the requirements for the same: 

Martha Kidder, Eau Claire. 

Clinton H. Lewis, Madison. 

Albert Wood, Prairie du Sac. 

J. F. Byers, Black Earth. 

John L. Cleary, Sheboygan. 

Thomas L. Cleary, Platteville. 

The board also recommended that a limited certificate of five years be grant- 
ed to: 

Michael H. Cleary, Mayhew. ’ 

In accordance with the recommendations, the State Superintendent has is- 
sued to each of the above parties the designated certificate, except to Clinton 
H. Lewis, who lacks a portion of the nine terms’ experience in teaching, re- 
quired by the rules. To Mr. Lewis a five years’ certificate has therefore been 
given. 

The above special examination wae appointed and held at the request and 
for the accommodation of something like a dozen University students, mostly 
members of the graduating class. 

The regular annual examination will be held at the usual and legally desig- 
nated time, commencing Tuesday, August 8th, 1876, at 814 o’clock a.m. Ap- 
plicants will carefully note the following conditions and order of subjects 
copied from the circular issued by the State Superintendent: 

Applicants for Certificates will be examined in the following branclies of 
study : 

(1). For an wnldémited State Certificate, the branches of study now required 
for a first grade county certificate, with the addition of English Literature, and 
the rudiments of Botany, Zoology, Chemistry, Geology, Political Economy and 
Mental Philosophy. Applicants for this grade must present satisfactory evi- 
dence of successful teaching for at least nine terms. 

(2). For a limited (five years’) State Certificate, the branches of study now 
required for a first grade county certificate, with the addition of English Lit- 
erature and the rudiments of Mental Philosophy. Applicants for this grade 
must present satisfactory evidence of successful teaching for at least three 
terms. 

Applicants who fail in any of the branches required for either of the above 
certificates, may present themselves for re-examination in such studies within 
one year. A re examination in the branches in which they were successful 
will not be required. 
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ORDER OF EXAMINATION. 


Tuxspay, Aug. 8th.—Arithmetic, Orthography and Orthoepy, English Gram. 
mar, Reading and Ora] Exercises. 

WepnEsDAYy, Aug. 9th.—Algebra, Civil Government, Geography, United 
States History, Penmanship and Oral Exercises. 

Tuurspay, Aug. 10th.—Geometry, English Literature, Natural Philosophy, 
Physiology, Mental Philosephy, Theory of Teaching and Oral Exercises. 

Fripay, Aug. 11th.—Political Economy, Chemistry, Zoology, Geology, Bot 
any, and Oral Exercises. 

There will be three sessions daily: 8.30 a.m. to 12.30 p. m.; 2 to 5 p. m; 
7.30 to 9.80 p.m. 


THE NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


A YEAR of great prosperity with the Normal Schools has just closed. The 
usual exercises incident to the end of the school year passed off to the satis- 
faction of all concerned.’ The new River Falls Normal has not yé ~eached 
the dignity of graduating classses, but has done, from all reports, excellent 
service in laying the proper foundations for its future beneficent work in a part of 
the state hitherto not blessed with superior educational advantages. In due 
time will come the graduates, and worthy ones, too. The year’s experience 
has shown President Parker to be completely master of the situation, justify- 
ing the confidence imposed in him by the Regents. He has been ably sup- 
ported by Professors Thayer and Earthman, and other members of the faculty. 

The numbers in the graduating classes of the three other schools are as 
follows: 

Platteville—Four years’ course, 

x —Two years’ course, 

Whitewater—Four years’ course, 

a —Two years’ course, 

Oshkosh—Four years’ course, 

“ _ —Two years’ course, - 





Our Fourru NorMat Scuoou.—By a circular, we see that the State Normal 
School at River Falls, will open August 30th, 1876, and “will offer enlarged 
facilities for the progress of those persons who seek to improve themselves by 
study, by reflection, and by practice teaching.” Board in private families can 
be procured at two dollars seventy-five cents to three dollars fifty cents per 
week. Clubs of students can board themselves at a total expense of two dol- 
Jars per week. Rooms for purposes of self-board can be rented for fifty cents 
per weck. The calendar for 1876-'77, is as follows: Fall term, Aug. 30—Dec. 
21; winter term, Jan. 3—March 29; spring term, April 4—June 21. 
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THE JOURNAL AND DISTRICT OFFICERS. 


Tue only time when we feel despondent respecting educational interests, 
and indeed take a gloomy view of human nature in general, is when reading 
such words as the following, received some time ago with an advance sub- 
scription for the JOURNAL: “I have endeavored to persuade some of the school 
district clerks in this town to subscribe, but they are all afraid their districts 
will not approve of it. I think if they would take the JourNAL, and read it, 
they would make fewer blunders in their proceedings and reports.” 

The JOURNAL Contains annually some hundreds of official opinions on 
matters in which district officers are officially and personally interested; it 
contains a full report of all legislative action respecting educational interests ; 
a full report of the proceedings of the two annual meetings of the State 
Teachers’ Association; educational intelligence from all parts of the country, 
and from other countries; advertisements of leading publishers of text-books, 
and manufacturers of school apparatus; standing advertisements of the State 
University and the State Normal Schools; articles on educational topics from 
the best professional talent in the state, the president of the University, presi- 
dents o1 our Colleges and Normal Schools, professors in all these, county su- 
perintendents, principals of high schools, etc.; selected articles from the best 
educational journals of other states and countries,—all this for the trifling 
sum of one dollar per year and postage. And yet are there multitudes of dis- 
iricts in the State too mean or too ignorant to approve of the expense incurred 
for a single copy, when the law expressly authorizes the subscription, and the 
best interests of the district clearly warrant it? This ignorance or miserly par- 
simony is diametrically opposed to the intelligent management which secures 
good schools. It is in harmony with the management that hires cheap and ig- 
norant teachers, provides no blackboard, gives no sheltering trees to the school 
house and grounds, furnishes no decent outside conveniences, and, in general, 
leaves undone the things that ought to be done to secure for the children those 
educational advantages for which district officers are elected. 


— oe C—O 


NORMAL INSTITUTES— 1876. 


REVISED LIST. 
Piace. Time. Duration. Conductors. 
West Depere July 24.. 4 weeks.. M. Kirwan, J. M. Rait. 

Sy RMR ere corals earce'g Aug't 14.. 1 week... A, Earthman. 

Chilton........... Aug’t 7.. 4 weeks.. A.J. Hutton, W. B. Minnaghan. 

. Neileville......... Sept. 4.. l week .. A, Earthman. 

»- Lancaster:........ Aug’t 7.. 2weeks.. D. McGregor, A. North. 

. Monticello ....... Aug’t 21.. 4 weeks.. I. N. Stewart, N. C. Twining. 
Black Riv, Falls.. Aug’t 21.. 2 weeks.. A, Earthman, L. D. Harvey. 

. Jefferson ......... / Aug’t 21.. 2 weeks.. H. Barns, Albert Hardy. 
Mauston.......... Sept. 4.. 2 weeks.. A. Salisbury, 

Lafayette Darlington ....... Aug’t 21.. 2 weeks.. D. McGregor, H. Jane. 
Manitowoc.... Manitowoc....... Aug’t 14.. 2 weeks.. O. R. Smith, A, Salisbury. 
PYERCGEE «... 65. Aug’t 21.. 1 week... W. D. Parker. 
Osceola Mills..... Aug’t 7.. 4.weeks.. J. B. Thayer, C. W. Fenlason. 

. Richland Center.. Aug’t 14.. 2 weeks.. J. H. Terry, E. H. Sprague. 
Prairie du Sac.... Aug’t 7.. 4 weeks.. C. F. Viebahn, J. T. Lunn. 
Weet Bend....... Aug’t 14.. 3 weeks.. A. O. Wright, W. S. Johnson, 
Waupaca. ....... Aug’t 7.. 4 weeks.. R. Graham, J. Q. Emery, 

. Elkhorn.......... Aug’t 21.. 2 weeke.. A. Salisbury, J. M. Olin, 

EDWARD SEARING, 
W. H. CHANDLER, 


t Com. on Institutes. 
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WE have been askec if “the agitation about second grade Normal graduates 
would result in anything”—that is, in subjecting them to examinations like 
other teachers, and we replied that we hoped it would, for the reason that there 
is an inevitable antagonism between “Normals” and other teachers which 
should be softened as much as possible. We believe it is not good policy to 
issue anything in the semblance of a Normal diploma or certificate of profes. 
sional standing to any but dona fide graduates in a full course. The Normal 
schools cannot afford to put their seal on anything short of this. On the other 
hand, if they can send out into all parts of the state these semi-graduates, pre. 
pared to sit down with a company of ordinary teachers for examination, and 
prepared to show by the: excellence of their papers the excellenve and thor. 
oughness of the instruction they have received, it will be a demonstration to 
their examiners, and to those examined with them, that the Normal schools 
are deserving of great confidence. And thus, although these students may be 
put to a little trouble, they will have the satisfaction of knowing that they are 
making a good return to their alma mater. We have no doubt this will be the 
view taken ultimately, though probably not just yet. In the meantime we 
shall have the graduates of the University and other colleges still clamoring 
for a recognition of their rights; and it would be hard to show that a college 
diploma, with a year’s experience in teaching ought not to count for as much at 
least as the certificate given to those who have gone over the shorter Normal 
course, after a year’s experience. P. 


THE extract from Mr. Rogers’ lecture suggests some useful though unwel- 
come hints. It is to be hoped that spread-eagleism, in educational matters at 
least, will begin to diminish sensibly as we enter upon our second century. 
But in no human interest can sham and pretense find more numerous nooks to 
hide themselves in than in that of education. It will take a good while to 
drag them fully into light, and expose their hollowness. In the meantime we 
are by no means without redeeming points. In a series of articles running 
through Serdbner, the history of some of our older and better colleges is given. 
In concluding that of Bowdoin, the writer says, “in these luxuriant days, 
when Universities spring up like Jonah’s gourd, in a night, it is well that col- 
leges like Bowdoin stand fast by the inherited principles of sound conserva- 
tism, refusing to adopt that policy of inflation which would darken the ait 
with diplomas, and rain degrees upon the just and unjust.” 

America has long surpassed all other nations in the power of boasting. Let 
her try to excel] hereafter in doing. The Great Exposition will be as great an 
eye-opener to Brother Jonathan as that in London was to Uncle John Bull. 


THE initial article in this number is somewhat long, but it will by no means 
be found tedious. G. H.’s “ Musings” are timely as well as good natured—We 
received other solutions of the preblem solved on p. 268, which were mislaid— 
Another installment of the article on Geography will touch upon the more 
modern aspects of the science.—The extract from Mr. Phelps’ Hand Rook will 
beget a desire in many teachers to own it. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


I. Historical Sketch of Education in Wisconsin. By Rev. W.C. Whitford, Presi- 
dent of Milton College. 

Il. Wistorical Sketch of Normal Instruction in Wisconsin. By Albert Salisbury, 
A, M., Professor of History in the Whitewater State Normal School. 

Ill. Historical Sketch of the University of Wisconsin. By S. WI. Carpenter, LL. 
D., Professor, ete., in the University. 

IV. Historical Sketches of the Colleges of Wisconsin. Prepared by the Colleges, 
under the immediate supervision of Rev. A. L. Chapin, D. D., President of Beloit 
College. 

The above volumes were expressly prepared for the educational exhibit of 
Wisconsin at the International Centennial Exhibition, the first, second, and 
fourth under the direction of the State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
The four volumes contain respectively 127, 103, 98, and 120 pages. They have 
heen prepared with great care, are full, reliable, and valuable contributions to 
the permanent history of our State, and constitute perhaps the best feature of 
our educational representation at Philadelphia. In beauty of paper, typogra- 
phy, and binding, they are every way unexceptionable. The Historical Sketch 
of Normal Instruction is illustrated with lithographic views of our four Nor- 
mal Schools, and the Sketch of the Colleges, with engravings of the college 
buildings at Racine and Ripon, and of Memorial Hall and plan of the grounds 
of Beloit College. 

An appendix to the first of the above volumes contains a “Historical Sketch 
of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin,” by Prof. J. D. Butler, LL. D., 
and a “Historical sketch of the Wisconsin Academy of Sciences, Arts and 
Letters,” by Prof. John E. Davies, of the State University. Both of these are 
carefully prepared and valuable articles. 

Only one hundred and fifty copies of each volume have been printed, barely 
enough for excLanges at Philadelphia, and for supplying a copy to the library 
of each College and Normal School in the State. 

It is a matter of great regret that the publication of a larger edition of these 
valuable sketches was impossible. This is the common expression ot all who 
have seen the beautiful volumes, the most casual inspection begetting a desire 
of ownership. If practicable, however, the sketches, somewhat abridged, will 
appear next fall in the Annual Report of the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, for the present Centennial Year. 

Worps: Tuerr Use anp Asuse. By Witiiam Marruews, LL. D.. author of 
“Getting on in the World,” ete. Chicago: 8. C. Griggs & Co. 384 pp., 12 
mo. Price, $2.00. 

This solid looking and solid feeling book is not only a credit to our western 
Metropolis, as a specimen of mechanical skill in bock-making, but as to its 
literary character. Under the heads of The Significance of Words, The Mo- 
tality of Words, Grand Words, Small Words, Words without Meaning, Some 
Abuses of Words, Saxon Words or Romanic? The Secret of Apt Words, The 
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Fallacies in Words, Nicknames, Curiosities of Language and Common Impro. 
prieties of Speech, the author has grouped a most instructive body of informa 
tion and disquisition. There is nothing more needed, just now, in our midst, 
as a collateral help to the restoration of honesty and truthfulness, than a study 
of the power and proper use of words. Side by side with all our deterioration 
in morals and in the true dignity of life, has been a corresponding one in lan. 
guage and style. We are satisfied that Mr. Matthews’ book will do good aside 
from its more legitimate uses as a scholarly and valuable contribution to the 
fascinating “study of words,” and hope it may have a wide circulation. Who. 
ever has read “Getting on in the World,” and profited by its wise counsels, 
will want this book and will find it no mean auxiliary to an honorable success 
in life. 

Tue Prior anp His Wire; A Norse Love Story. By Jonas Lie. Translated 
by Mrs. OLE Buu. Chicago: 8. C. Griggs & Co. Price, $1.50. 

Prof. Anderson’s Norse Mythology, and some other recent publications, have 
awakened a new interest in Scandinavian lands and literature. There is not 
much in the plot of the story before us, but a good deal in the naive freshness 
of the life which it depicts, which has about it a strong flavor of the sea 
withal. With the other tales of the author, “The Man of Second Sight,” and 
“The Three-Master, Future,” it makes a fitting complement to the fascinating 
tales of Bjornsen, the great delineator of Norse peasant life. We cannot say 
how good the translation may be, but have no doubt it is well done; atall 
events, the English is good, which is more than can be said of some books. 
The fair translator sometimes, at least, is a resident of our city, and we shall 
be doubly pleased if her literary venture meets with the success which it cer- 
tainly deserves. 

A Manvat or ARITHMETIC. By E. E. Wuires, A. M., author of “Graded 
School Arithmetics,” etc. Cincinnati: Wilson, Hinkle & Co. Price, $1.00. 
This is a “ Hand Book for Teachers,” not a text-book for classes, and will be 

very acceptable to all teachers who do not feel as strong in their methods in 
elementary arithmetic as they could wish—and this, we surmise, is a good 
many. Mr. White’s arithmetics have been received with much favor, and 
whether his books or some others are used, the “ Manual,’ in its suggestions, 
methods, models, and illustrative selections, cannot but be of service to any 
teacher. It is superfluous to say that the book is thoroughly well made by 
printer and binder. 

LipPincoTr’s MAGAZINE for July continues its timely papers on “The Cen- 
tury—Its Fruits and its Festival.” The present number takes you into the 
“Main Building.” Then comes a “Glimpse of Philadelphia in July, 1876,” 
which, with the preceding paper and those that follow, especially a notewor- 
thy centennial poem of fifteen pages, by Sidney Lanier, entitled “ Psalm of 
the West,” make up an uncommonly attractive number. 

Tue Home Scientist, published at Wadsworth, Ohio, is an eight page p 
per, at $1.00, whose title explains its object. It is well filled with interesting 
matter, and among other uses, such a paper is a good alternate for reading 
books in school. It has also a juvenile department. Address John A. Clark, 
Publisher. , 
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We are barely able to allude to the Twenty- 
fourth Annual Session of the Wisconsin Teach- 
ers’ Association, just closed in Milwaukee, 
The session was every way successful, the at- 
tendance good, the papers mostly excellent, 
the weather perfect. The Association most 
fitly recognized the admirable reception given 
it by Milwaukee and its efticient and untiring 
superintendent, by unanimously electing Mr. 
MacAlister its President for the ensuing year. 
A full report of the proceedings will appear in 
our next issue. 

THE Centennial National Institute, at Phil- 
adelphia, was inaugurated on the 5th inst., and 
for a period of two months will hold daily 
morning sessions of from two to three hours 
inlength. Prof. George P. Beard has spent 
three months in correspondence with the Jead- 
ing educators of this and other countries, and 
their letters show a deep interest in the enter- 
prise. A course of one hundred and fifty lec- 
tures will be delivered in the Institute by the 
mosteminent educators of the land. The lee- 
tures and the proceedings of the Institute will 
be published daily, and collected into book 
form at the close of the course. 


A flying visit to Ripon, in commencement 
week, to fulfill an engagement with certain lit- 
erary societies, gave us our first acquaintance 
with that beautiful little city, and the faculty 
and students of its excellent college. We were 
most favorably impressed with what we saw. 
The quiet beauty of the town, the pleasant col- 
lege grounds, the substantial buildings, the 
cultured and hospitable professors, the bright 
and gentlemanly students, and the intelligent 
faces that filled the Opera House in the eve- 
ning,—all these linger in pleasant memory and 
tend to convince us that Ripon and Ripon Col- 
lege afford excellent advantages of both socie- 
ty and instruction. The college, as we 
learned, has already a permanent and product- 
ive endowment fund of $50,000, assuring its fu- 
ture. This was chiefly secured through the ef- 
forts of President Merriman, to whose efficient 
management the institution largely owes its 
present prosperity. Failing health having de- 
prived the college of his personal services for 
some time past, Professor Merrill has been act- 
ing president, and since our visit we learn the 
latter has been formally elected to the position 
he has been actually and successfully filling. 
President Merrill will not disappoint the 


recs 
4 itn. 


friends of the college. He succeeds a man of 


strong character, but will himself prove a wor 


thy successor, 


LOCAL papers have noticed fuvorably an ed- 
ucational lecture given by Prof. J. G. Davies, 
principal of the Waupaca high school. The 
Waupaca Repyvblican says of the lecture, as 
given in Stetson’s Hallin that city: “It is a 
Well prepared and instructive address, entirely 
practical, and presents many ideas that are of 
value. The large attendance and close atten- 
tion given to the speaker are evidence of his 
popularity among the people of this place.” 

THE list of books published by the faculty of 
the University of Wisconsin, and now forming 
part of our state exhibit at Philadelphia, 
comprises thirty volumes. The authorship is 
distributed as follows: President Bascom, 
Prof. Carpenter, 2; Prof. Anderson, 4; Prof. 
Allen,12 (11vols. of the classical series of which 
he is associate editor, and his “Slave Songs of 
the United States,); Ex-President Chadbourne, 
2; Essays and Addresses by various members 
of the faculty, 3. 


THE most elegantly bound volume in the 
Wisconsin educational department, is a copy 
of Prof. Searing’s edition of Virgil's Aeneid, 
sent to him expressly for the exhibit by his 
publishers, Messrs. A. S. Barnes & Co., of New 
York. With its tinted paper, beautiful en- 
gravings, finely lithographed fac-simile page 
of the oldest existing Virgilian manu- 
script, and its exquisite binding, this volume is 
an admirable illustration of the advance made 
in the mechanical appearance of text-books 
during the century. Compare it with the 
specimens of school-books used a hundred 
years ago, and now on exhibition in the Con- 
necticut educational department, in the ad- 
joining room. 


A LETTER recently received by the State Su- 
perintendent contained the inquiry whether 
in common district schools it is “advisable, in 
spelling, to pronounce the syllables.’’ The an- 
swer Was promptly sent, “I think it advisable 
in oral spelling, to pronounce the syllables, in 
the good, old-fashioned way.’’ 


WE see statements to the effect that, calling 
the fare for the round trip $30 to $35, the ex- 
pense to Philadelphia, with a stop of a week, 
need not be more than $C0to $80. 
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THE large addition to the Whitewater Nor- 
mal School building is nearly completed, the 
plastering being all done, and wood finishing 
and painting progressing rapidly. This build- 
ing is now the largest of the four, and will be 
very commodious. 

THE town of Grand Rapids, Wood Co., has 
reorganized under the Town System, Louis Van 
Slate, President, and W. E. Zetter, Secretary. 
We trust this is the prelude to the general 
adoption of the system in that wide-awake 
county. 

THE Madison Patriot, recalling the early days 
of the University, describes the procession on 
commencement day as embracing a crowd of 
“fifty,” marching “through brush and timber” 
after a band made up of “snare-drum, clario- 
nett and fiddles.”’ The real founders of the 
University, it says, were Chancellor J. H. La- 
throp and Prof. J. W. Sterling. ‘To their un- 
paid and almost thankless labor, their zeal, 
watchfulness, earnestness, and tireless and un- 
selfish devotion, it owes all it is or is to be; for 
it OWes its birth, nursing, and rearing to man’s 
estate almost exclusively to their endeavors.” 


THERE is a refreshing gleam of common 
sense and honesty in the following words of 
sishop Whipple in regard to a school estab- 
lished by bim at Faribault, in Minnesota, in 
1st5: “We founded aschool, and nota college, 
because we did not believe in shams. We 
were too poor to found a college. We could 
begin aschool. We thought the people would 
respect a school which taught collegiate stud- 
ies, and that they would despise a college 
which was merely a grammar school.’? 

HON. J. P. WICKERSHAM, State Superintend- 
eot of Pennsylvania, has been appointed by 
the Governor for another term of four years. 
He bas been ten years in office—longer, we 
suppose, than any other man now at the head 
of a state system in the Union. This is the 
true policy. 

THE Supreme Court of Indiana has declared 
the last law in regard to the county superin- 
tendency, in consequence of its serious defects 
of title, to be unconstitutional. This decision, 
as we understand, ousts pewly elected incum- 
bents, if their predecessors claim the office. 
Indiana is said to make an extremely credit- 
able showing in educational matters, at Phila- 
delphia. 


Tar collection of stone and copper relics of 
a pre-historic and, perhaps, pre-Indian era 
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entrusted to the State Historical Society, con- 
tains nearly $,000 specimens, and we sup- 
pose its equal] can not be found in any State in 
the Union.’ The Society is exceedingly fortu- 
nate in securing this invaluable addition to the 
fine collection of relics already in ite possession, 
and they cannot but attract much attention 
while in Philadelphia. 


Mr. Lucius HEriTaG¥, a graduate of Milton 
College, class of 1874, and for two years past a 
teacher in the Milwaukee Academy, will sail 
for Europe about the firet of August, to prose- 
cute his philological studies at one of the great 
German Universities. He expects to be gone 
three or four years. Mr. Heritage is a young 
man of fine abilities and already superior at- 
tainments, who has decided to make teaching 
his profession, believing that in its upper ranks 
there are attractions and rewards to justify the 
ample preparation he designs to make. We 
think that he is correct. This country needs 
and will appreciate increasingly as teachers 
such profound scholars as Mr. H. must become. 

The readers of the JouRNAL may expect oc- 
casional ‘Notes from a German University,” 
among the attractions of future numbers. 

THE National Teachere’ Monthly does not 
* believe in teachers being pensioned’’—“ wa- 
ges should be such as to enable teachers to lay 
up and invest some money.” Good; but how 
shall the wages be got up to that desirable 
point? 


A corrrespondent asks: ‘Why do nearly all 
the peninsulas on the earth point toward the 
south?’ Will some one favor us with a clear, 
brief, and well supported explanation of this 
peninsulistic peculiarity? 


THE folly of sustaining a vast army of school 
officers for a much smaller number of schools, 
is illustrated in Chio, where, according to the 
last report of the commissioner, there are 42,- 
000 officers, ‘never quite agreeing as to the 
employment of teachers, the salaries paid them, 
the distribution of the school fund, the erection 
and location of school-houses, or the character 
of those houses. Thirty-two thousand loca) di- 
rectors are clashing, striving, wrangling with 
ten thousand members of township boards of 
education about the provision for ten thousand 
schools.”’ This is worse than our condition, a8 
Ohio is attempting vainly to have a mixture of 
the town and district systems. In this state, 
we have an aggregate of from 18,000 to 19,00 
officials to manage schoo! matters, where 5,000 
or 6,000 would answer every purpose far better, 
under a simple compact town system, 
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TuE experiment of women as county super- | will find yourself weak where you perhaps did 


intendents is, as far as we can learn, working | 
Miss Agnes Hos- | 


satisfactorily in this State. 
ford, superintendent of Eau Claire county, is 
performing her duties with great industry and 
intelligence, and, what is important. with genc- 
ral popular approval. She has shown her fit- 
ness in one respect by courageously and wisely 
refusing certificates at the spring examination 
to a large number of unqualified applicants, 
and thereby secured for the schools of the 
county the best available teachers, At the ex- 
amination, of one hundred and twenty appli- 
cants for third grade certificates, only sixty 
were successful in obtaining the full license. 
Her published report of examinations indicates 
the earnestness and devotion she is giving to 
the work there. She says therein: “I hope to 
see every school 


teachers who are just entering upon the work, 
you will certainly meet with difficulties, you 


in the county during the sum- | 
mer; in the meantime, I would say to young | 


| per. 


not expect it. Let me urge you not to conceal 
the defects, but remedy them; do not cover up 
the weakness, but try to make it strength. You 
will find friends to help you. Be earnest in 
your work. There is no school, however 
portant, that is not worthy your best et 
Make daily preparation for your wo 
whatever you undertake to do or to teach, let it 
be done to the best of your ability.” 

Of the two other lady intendents in re- 
moter and newer counties, we hear less, but re- 
ports have been thus far altogether favorable. 


supe 


WE are pleased to learn, by a communic 
in the State Journal of this city, that Fox 
Lake Seminary is now on a more firm financial 
basis than heretofore. Under the care of Mr. 
Wrigut it will, we doubt not, continue to pros- 
It is now a general academy, for both 
sexes, 








AGENT Ritchie’s ‘‘ Wemorial’’ Steel Plate Engraving, *‘ The First Blow for 
Liberty,’’ illustrating the retreat of the Royal troops from concord to 
Boston, April 19, 1875, is Huw ready. A few more first-class Canvassers wanted. ; 
Agents Art House, 24 Park Place, N. Y. 


GOOD PAY FOR TEACHERS. 


Agents Wanted for.the New Historical Work, our 





WESTERN BORDER, 


Acomplete and graphic history of American pioneer life 100 years ago, its thrilling con- 
flicts of red and white foes, exciting adventures, captivities, forays, scouts, pioneer women 
and boys, Indian war paths. camp life, and sports. A book for old and young. Nota dull 


page. Nocomptition. Enormous sales. Extra terms. Illustrated cireulars free. i 
J.C McCURDY, Chicago, I 


ARE YOU GOING TO PAINT 
Then Buy MILLER BRO.’S 


and sare One-third the ° e cost of painting, and g' 
apaint that’s much hand somer, and Will last frie 
a3 long as any other 1emica al paint. Is prepared ready 
for use in white or any color desired. Is now on 
many thousands ef the finest buildings of the 
country, many of which have been painted six years, and now look as well as when first paint- 
ed. This CHEMICAL PAINT has taken First Premiums at twenty of the State Fairs of tae 
Thi 8 le cards of colors sent free. Address 
— ; MILLER BRO.’S, 109 Water St., Cleveland, Ohio. 

or N. ¥. ENAMEL PAINT CO., 103 Chambers St., N. Y. 


= THE BEST INK-s 
THE HARRISON WRITING INKS 


Are now the most popular in use. Over $10,000 worth so/d at retail in New York City alone during 
the past year, among the leading Banks and Commercial Houses, which is evidence of their merits, 
ON’S WRITING FLUID (ces not mould, flows freely, becoming a permanent 
black color soon after SETTER INK gives a perfect copy, and is also a free flowing ink. pos 
gives a pe yy § also a free ing ink. - 
PL tet hey a Writing Fluid. Harrison's Carmine Ink and Mucilage also of first quality. 
Orders for any quantity prompt!y attended to. Send for Price List. 


HARRISON MPF’G CO., 


OFFICE 15 NORTH NINTH STREET, PHILADELPGIA, PA. 
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The Cheapest, Best, and Largest Type Shakespeare ever Pub- 
lished in One Volume. Forty Handsome lilustrations. 
Price, only $6.00, complete. 





THE FIRESIDE SHAKESPEARE. 





THE COMPLETE WORKS OF 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, 


With a full and Comprehensive Lite; 


A HISTORY OF THE EARLY DRAMA: 
READINGS OF 


AN INTRODUCTION 
FORMER EDITIONS; GLOSSARIAL AND OTHER NOTES, ETC.,, Etc, 


TO EACH PLAY: THE 


FROM THE WORKS OF 


Cone a. KNIGHT. DYCE, 


UNTER, 


RICHARDSON, 


DOUCF, HALLIWELL 
VERPLANCK, aud HUDSON, 


Edited by GEO. LONG DUYCKINCK. 
At a eres at expense the Publishers have determined to issue a Popular Edition of our 
rlish Poet. The type is the largest and c'earest that can be used in a volume of 


he )liustrations are frem the world-renowned artist, 
yand expression of character, uusurpassed in excellence 


are, ~ beauty 


Soydel', and others, and 
The paper is of fine 


quality, and toned, and tue presswork is Gone on the Caxton Press of Messrs. Sherman & Co, 


Although the expense has been very great, we have concluded to make the experiment of 
putting the work at an exceedingly low price, relying on Jarge sales instead of large profits. 


The work wil 
Bifustretions, at 30 Cents per Part. 


] be issued in 20 parts, each part containing Two Large Mand>-ome 


THE PRICE OF THE WORK COMPLETE, 


(n Kine Haif Turkey 


Morocco Binding, with Gilt Stamp, Marbled Edges, is only $9.00, 


THE WORK WILL BE 


SOLD ONLY BY SUBSCRIPTION. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Address BAKER, DAVIS & CO, 


PHILADEL@HIA, 
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To the Working Class.—We can furnish 
you employment at which you can make very 
large pay, in your own localities, without being 
away from home over night. Agents wanted in 


every town and county to take subscribers for the | 


Centennial Record, the largest publication in the 
United States—16 pages. 64 columns; Elegantly 
Illustrated; Terms only $1 per year. The Record 
is devoted to whatever is of interest connected 
with the Centennial year The Great Exhibition 


at Philadelphia is fully illustrated in detail. Ev- | 


erybody wants it. The whole people feel great 
interest in their Country’s Centennial Birthday, 
and wantto know allaboutit. An elegant patri- 
otic crayon drawing premium picture is presented 
free to each subscriber. It is entitled, “In re- 
membrance of the One Hundredth Anniversary 
of the Independence of the United States.” Ze, 
23 by 30 inches. Any one can become a success— 
ful agent, for but show the paper and picture and 
hundreds of subscribers are easily obtained every- 
where. There is no business that will pay like 
this at present. We have many agents who are 
making as high as $20 per day and upwards. Now 
is the time; don't delay. temember it costs 


nothing to give the business a trial. Send for our | 
circular. terms and sample copy of paper, which | 


are sent free to all who apply; do it to day. Com- 


plete outfit free to those wno decide to engage. | 
Farmers and mechanics, and their sons and | 


daughters make the verv best of agents 
Address THE CENTENNIAL RECORD, 
Portland, Maine. 


THE GREATEST SELLING CENTENNIAL BOOK IS 


Our CouNTRY 


AND ITS RESOURCES. 


Not only complete in our thrilling Ihistory of 
100 years? growth, but grand in descripe 
tions of our great Lakes, Rivers, Mountains, 
Cities. Curiosities. Natural Wonders, and all our 
Mighty Resources in Agriculture, Commerce, 
Minerals, Manugactures, form of Government, 
ete. HIS ‘TORY and DESCRIPTION of 
AMERICA’S GREATEST NATION 
and the Centenntal Celepration, profusely 
Ailustrated. No equal extant. Over 1200 
pages. with a®* Century? weap and a “* Bird's 
Eve View” free. Agents are making $40 to 
¥120 weekly. 4000 more wanted quickly. 
BIG terms. Address HUBB4 RD BROS., pubs, 
Phila., Pa.; Cinn., O.; Chicago, I11.; springtield, 





une tog (elo) Oh hsaa S59, 
Fine toned, low priced. fully warranted. catalogue 
Giving full particulars, prices, etc.,se 
»*BLYMYER MANUFACTURING CoO., 
~’ 664 to.694 West Eighth St., Cincinnati, 0 





